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LIBRARY LEGISLATION 
AND GOVERNMENT AID 


PART III—SUBSIDIES FOR LIBRARIES 
C. W. TOLLEY 


“The provisions of the 1877 (Subsidies) Act will tend to bring the 
public libraries throughcut the colony into somewhat close connection 
with the Education Boards.’ This hope, expressed in the first annual 
report of the Minister for Education was, no doubt, a genuine one. 
There was, too, the example of Otago. 


At first the vote for public libraries was divided among the various 
education districts according to population. The education boards had 
to distribute the money in accordance with the provisions of the 
Public Libraries Subsidies Act, 1877. Boards were also required to 
forward “for the information of the Government, a statement show- 
ing the libraries proposed to be subsidised, the amount of voluntary 
subscriptions received by each, and the respective payments proposed 


' Appendix (1878) H.1, p. 9 








to be made to them by the Board.” Incorporation was not required 
as a condition although it was advocated by the Auckland boaid. 
But the close connection envisaged was not realised, for the boards 
distributed subsidies only for the first three years. 


There was criticism of the manner in which some boards had acted; 
at least one had attempted “to dictate what books shall be purchased 
by the committees of public libraries”,’ and doubt had been raised as 
to whether only “free” libraries in terms of the Act were receiving 
aid. It was a definite fact that several school libraries, for example, 
received grants. 


CENSUS OF LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 1874 


No. of No. of No. of 
institutions Population members volumes 
Auckland 41 67,451 2,463 17,982 
Taranaki 3 5,465 160 3,200 
Wellington 5 29,790 1,439 5,977 
Hawke's Bay 9,228 171 1,362 
Marlborough 2 6,145 100 2,100 
Nelson 11 22,558 339 12,077 
Westland 2 14,860 344 1,289 
Canterbury 20 58,775 1,074 18,685 
Otago 75 85,113 3,321 35,367 











161 299,385 9,411 98,039 





The distribution of the vote during this first period was not satis- 
factory. Population as a measure for distribution was not equitable 
and led to considerable variation in the proportions of subsidies 
granted to libraries. While Auckland in 1879 was paying 15s. 6d. 
in the pound, to country libraries, Wanganui was able to pay only 
7s. 8d. in the pound. 


In 1879 the following motion introduced by W. R. Hursthouse was 
agreed to by the House, “That in the opinion of this House, all 
libraries in the colony receiving Government aid should be supplied 
with a copy of the Governmeat Gazette, Hansard, Statutes, and all 
Parliamentary papers free of cost.”' The proposal was extravagant, 
even by present standards. There were over 270 libraries in the 
colony, most of them quite small. Sir George Grey promised to have 
£300 put in the estimates to allow discussion of the matter, but it 
came to nothing. 


At last, in 1879, Sir Maurice O’Rorke’s endeavours to encourage 
municipal responsibility began to bear fruit. “For the first time claims 
have been made by municipalities for subsidies under ‘The Public 
Libraries Act, 1869’. These have been made by the boroughs of 
Auckland, Masterton and Palmerston North. The amount of the 
library rates levied by them is £414 6s. 9d., and a sum equal to this 
2 Appendix (1879) H.1, p. 157 


‘ NZPD 29 (1878) p. 583 
‘ NZPD 31 (1879) p. 175 
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has been necessarily taken out of the vote of £5,000 . . . The balance 
has been distributed amongst the several Education Boards.” 
SuSIDIES UNDER FIRE 1880-1886 

he vote of £5,000 was struck off the estimates of the Government 


| in 880. In Mr Rolleston’s opinion the vote “was one of those luxuries 


wh ch ought to be foregone in the present circumstances of the 
col ny”. The following year Mr W. Gisborne moved to have the 
voile replaced. He, with others, repudiated the motion that the ex- 


| pei diture was a luxury and added, “He hoped that in encouraging the 
| locul industries they would not forget the encouragement of one of 
the most important of all—the industry of the intellect. The establish- 


ment of these libraries diffused knowledge. Knowledge was power, 
anc in a young colony like New Zealand there was a vast field for 


, the exercise of that power. There was a variety of political institutions 
' altogether in their infancy. Every man in the colony had, or might 
} have soon, a hand in moulding those institutions. Therefore it be- 
» hoved them to give every facility for enabling those institutions to 
| be carried on to the best advantage. This country possessed great and 
| manifold resources, and it therefore again behoved the House to give 
| every facility to the inhabitants of the colony, by collecting informa- 


eeeees 


tion obtained in every part of the world and embodied in books, to 
obtain the fullest advantage of science in the development of those 


' resources. On both those grounds the expenditure would be very 
' advantageous to the colony, because every library that they encour- 


aged, every library that they established, was a powerful instrument 
towards the achievement of the advantage indicated.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF FIRST SUBSIDY (APPENDIX H.1F. 1878) 





Education Boards Libraries Subsidy granted 
s. d. 
Auckland 46 1025 7 0 
Taranaki 8 104 15 0 
Wellington 8 370 18 O 
Hawke’s Bay 11 179 0 0 
Marlborough 3 97 6 0 
Nelson 22 312 18 0 
Westland 8 211 4 O 
Canterbury 71 1,068 17 0 
Otago 113 1444 6 0 
Wanganui 5 185 9 0 
295 £5,000 0 O 

Ne The inclusion of school libraries helped to swell the total figures for 


” Sentien returned by some education boards, e.g., Hawke’s Bay’s 
return included a number of school libraries. Auckland included 
one children’s library (Kaukapakapa) which received a grant of £9. 
Westland Education Board included the names of various librarians. 
Richard John Seddon’s name is given as being librarian of Big Dam 
library. 
\gain in 1882 a motion was introduced to have the vote of £6,000 
replaced. A lengthy debate took place in June during which Mr 


pendix (1880) H.1A, p. 16 








Rolleston remained unsympathetic. “He was of the opinion that it 
was one of those things which were best left to private enterprise.” 
Mr Richard Seddon let out a piece of interesting information during 
the debate. He said that in his district, Kumara, “there were eight or 
ten libraries and the miners were very anxious that those institutions 
should be maintained, they themselves also subscribing to them. A 
fair stock of books was now in existence, but from time to time they 
required renewing, which was done by a system of exchanging.” 
This practice of exchanging books took the fancy of another member 
who visualised its possibilities. “If the plan spoken of by the honour- 
able member were adopted,” he suggested, “there would be virtually 
one large library for a wide country district, and the persons living 
in that district would benefit considerably.”” 


The debate continued -for some time, revolving round the question 
of how the vote was to be distributed. Many members believed that 
the small country libraries did not receive sufficient aid. R. J. Seddon, 
apparently bored, moved that the Governor “recommend for appro- 
priation this year for prospecting, and for the discovery of new gold 
fields, £6,000”. He added that “Gold fields would do more for the 
colony than all the libraries, and, as the Government has asked for 
some indication as to how the money should be spent, this would 
give them the necessary direction.” 


The Colonial Secretary and Minister of Education, Mr Thomas 
Dick, himself believed that “people in out-districts wanted assistance 
more than those in towns”. He proposed that a nominal addition of 
£25 should be added to the income of each library. Thus a library 
with an income of £5 would be regarded as having an income of £30, 
and a library having an income of £25 would be considered to have 
an income of £50. By this means small libraries were given additional 
assistance. 

The sum of £6,000 was voted and distributed directly by the 
Government in proportion to library incomes thus augmented, pro- 
vided “that admission to the library, if within a borough, is open to 
the public free of charge”.” Distribution usually took place early in 
the year following the vote. It should be noted that the only sources 
of library income recognised were rates, subscriptions and voluntary 
contributions. The taking from education boards of the right to dis- 
tribute the vote meant, of course, that the money was no longer 
distributed on a population basis, and it also had the consequence of 
excluding school libraries from a share of the subsidy. 

The appropriation of £6,000 in 1883 was not passed without a 
lengthy debate which began at 7.30 p.m. and continued until 1.25 
a.m.” During that time the whole question of aid to public libraries, 
and the manner of its distribution, was reviewed. Various proposals 
* NZPD 41 (1882) p. 461 
* ibid p. 462 
” ibid p. 464 
" ibid p. 466 


12 NZ Gazette (1882) p. 1354 
'" NZPD 46 (1883) p. 6-24 
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weie put forward as to how the subsidy should be divided, country 
meiabers in particular stressing that libraries in country districts 
should receive a proportionately greater share than libraries in large 
tovns. “It was the small and struggling places—digging townships 
anc country places, where the population was not only sparse but 
sca'tered—that wanted assistance.” Furthermore, another speaker 
stressed, “as a rule there were only the public house and the library 
in the small country villages, and that if the library were shut up 
pecple would be drawn into the public house”. 


he result of the debate was that the Government introduced two 
further changes, namely, that no library could qualify for assistance 
if i's income was less than £2, and the vote was to be distributed in 
such a way “that no institution shall receive more than £50”." This 
meant that small libraries would receive a greater share of the subsidy. 


lhe reaction of the Wellington Athenaeum to the second change 
was open to criticism. The resumption of subsidies the previous year 
had tempted the committee. “That Athenaeum, until within a very 
few days of the time when the library grant was distributed, was a 
private library, and did not admit any but subscribers. Then they 
held a meeting, and debated how little they could do to come within 
the conditions on which a grant was given.”” The committee opened 
a free reading-room and netted a grant of £222 6s. 5d., the largest 
single grant in fact that was distributed. But the following year, “In 
consequence of the limitation of the maximum grant to £50, the 
Committee of the Wellington Athenaeum have closed their free 
reading-room, and have not applied for a share of the subsidy.”” 


Ihe terms under which libraries were entitled to claim a share of 
the subsidy were further modified the following year. “A library to 
be entitled to a subsidy must be public in the sense of belonging to 
the public, and of not being under the control of an association, 
society, or club, whose membership is composed of a section of the 
community only. As a rule, a subsidy will not be given to more than 
one library in the same town.” The following concession was also 
made. “The net proceeds of lectures, concerts, or other entertainments 
on behalf of the current expenses of the library, will be regarded as 
voluntary contributions.” 


In 1885 Sir George Grey took up the matter of official publications 
being available in libraries. He asked whether the Government “will, 
at the close of each session, cause a copy of the statutes of that 
session to be furnished to each public library in the colony?” At 
present, he said, it was “impossible to procure the statutes in many 
parts of the colony” and it seemed essential that the people “should 
know the laws which they were required to obey”.” The Govern- 
ment’s reply was that “already the statutes were supplied to all the 
“NZ Gazette (1883) p. 1331 
 NZPD 46 (1883) p. 11 
© Appendix (1884) E.1, p. xxviii 


" NZ Gazette (1884) p. 1575 
“NZPD 52 (1885) p. 6 








large libraries”, and to supply all libraries “would cost between £800 
and £900”. 

In the same year the Government finally decided that “a subs:dy 
will not be given to more than one library in the same town”.” 

There were always a few members of the House interested in 
libraries and ready to promote their well-being. During this period, 
and later, Mr W. C. Smith (Waipawa) was a keen advocate of sub- 
sidies for libraries. Mr Smith, who arrived in New Zealand in 1862 
and was prominent in public life for over forty years, was for many 


years one of the first each session to press for a vote of £6,000 tor 
public libraries. 


A sum of £4,000 was appropriated in 1886 and distributed to 36] 
libraries. This was the last vote for libraries until 1898. 


No Sussipy 1887-1897 


The next period is set against a prolonged depression. New Zealand 
had enjoyed a period of borrowing, spending and expansion and now 
it was to suffer the aftermath which was felt during the eighties and 
into the nineties. 

In 1887 Mr Smith raised his customary question about a vote for 
libraries. The Premier and Treasurer, Hon. H. A. Atkinson, who led 
a newly elected government, replied “that the Government did not 
propose, this year, considering the present state of the revenue, to 
put a vote on the estimates for this purpose. They thought that this 
was One of those things for which the people might put their hands 
into their pockets.”” A further and unsuccessful attempt was made 
to have copies of all Bills introduced into the House each session 
sent to each public library in the country. 

When Atkinson became Premier in 1887 he applied “the pruning- 
knife with an unsparing hand”. All Government expenditure was 
severely cut so that it is not surprising, under the circumstances, that 
libraries were excluded altogether from aid. 

The Government was again asked in 1889 whether it would place 
a sum on the supplementary estimates for libraries. We read that Mr 
T. W. “Hislop’s reply was inaudible”. Later in the session Mr W. P. 
Moat (Rodney) added his plea for aid. “He had been requested,” 
he said, “to appeal to the Government for some small sum in aid of 
the country libraries . .. the amount which the smaller country 
libraries were able to raise by subscriptions was so small, and the 
books they were able to purchase so few in number, that the institu- 
tions were languishing . . .”™ 

And then R. J. Seddon tock up the matter. He pointed out that 
because no notification was given that the vote would be stopped 
many libraries had incurred embarrassing liabilities. Furthermore, “He 
had spoken to a majority of members in the House, and they were 
prepared to signify in writing to the Premier that they were willing 
"% NZ Gazette (1885) p. 1287 


2 NZPD 59 (1887) p. 186 
2" NZPD 65 (1889) p. 465-6 
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to support a small vote to libraries . . .”°~ The Premier promised to 
lo k into the matter. 

\ttention was being directed at this stage to the small country 
libraries. While it was generally acknowledged that the full vote could 
nci be restored, the Government was being asked at least to “restore 
the grant to country libraries in outlying districts”. Speaking for the 
G »vernment, Mr W. P. Reeves promised to consider this proposal and 
to keep it steadily in view. And then in 1895 Mr A. W. Hogg (Mas- 
te:ton) introduced a plea “for the assistance of public libraries in 
ne vly-settled districts. During the winter months settlers had a con- 
sicerable amount of time on their hands on account of wet weather, 
and the establishment in some of these centres of small libraries 
w.uld enable them to provide recreation of a very useful and profit- 
abie character . . . some of the old-established libraries in the larger 
cetres were quite able to walk alone . . .” Pember Reeves pointed 
cut that financial obstacles had prevented successive governments from 
assisting libraries but that the Act of 1869 allowed local authorities 
to strike a library rate. 

[he depression which started about 1880 was slow to pass although 
by about 1895 there were signs that conditions were improving. 
Nevertheless, the census of 1896 shows that 10 per cent of male wage 
earners were still unemployed. From the time the vote was stopped 
until it was restored in 1898 close on eighty libraries had closed up. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Although school libraries lie outside the scope of this inquiry a few 
comments at this stage may not be inappropriate. It was quite common 
in many ccuntry districts for the adult library collection to be housed 
in the school room. Although many people recognised that separate 
school libraries were desirable little was done, with the exception of 
Otago, until the eighteen eighties when various education boards en- 
deavoured to encourage them. By 1881 the Auckland Board, for 
example, was trying to promote school libraries by offering small 
grants-in-aid in the form of books approved by the different school 
committees. The different education boards began to pay attention to 
the matter and school libraries became more widespread, but on a 
small scale. Men like Mr O’Sullivan, an Auckland school inspector, 
kept pressing the matter. “It is very desirable,’ he reported, “that 
every school should have a library. Unless a taste for reading is 
acquired at school many of the country pupils will eventually lose all 
they have learned. The good and the gain of a taste for reading have 
been told by many eloquent tongues. One often remembers, con- 
templating the many young people here w!.o show no vestige of this 
taste, ‘What a dreary old age you are preparing for yourselves!’ ”” 


SUBSIDIES AGAIN 1898-1912 
From time to time there had been criticism, not always informed, 


“= NZPD 66 (1889) p. 54 
VZPD 89 (1895) p. 292 
' Appendix (1883) E.1, p. xvii 








of the kinds of books to be found in libraries. Novels in particuler 
had been condemned as sensational literature. Criticism of this kind 
was not uncommon and was usually associated with an earnest nine- 
teenth century belief that education would cure all social ills. Idleness 
was to be deplored and leisure hours should be devoted to sel!- 
improvement. 

In 1898 the Government let it be known that it was considering 
placing £2,000 on the estimates for libraries. When asked if this would 
be done Mr Seddon, who was now the Premier, admitted “that money 
spent in this direction was profitably spent, and the Government, after 
carefully considering the question, had come to the conclusion that, 
with certain safeguards, a sum of money could be placed on the 
estimates, thus giving honourable members an opportunity of saying 
whether or not it should be voted. He would like to hear an opinion 
as to the class of literature that would probably be obtained with 
any money that was voted. If it simply meant ‘yellow backs’ he was 
not prepared to do it at all.”” 

The reference to ‘yellow backs’ was a warning. The following year 
a new condition was written into the terms under which the subsidy 
was distributed. It was stated that “The whole of the subsidy must 
be expended in the purchase of books for the library”.” There was 
another alteration in the terms. The nominal addition of £25 was 
retained “but no library will receive credit for a larger income than 
£75—that is, in no case will the augmented amount on which dis- 
tribution is based exceed £100”. 

In the same year, 1899, Mr F. McGuire (Hawera) came forward 
with a liberal suggestion. He asked “if the Government would allow 
subscribers to public libraries to have books carried by post and re- 
turned at a uniform rate of one penny, and by this means foster a 
love of literature? It would be a great boon to settlers in outlying 
districts . . . numbers of persons who could not now subscribe to 
libraries, in consequence of the difficulty of getting books, would 
avail themselves of this privilege.” Mr Seddon said that the question 
had been dealt with before. The departmental reply was that apart 
from the additional expense to the Government it was not advisable 
to introduce preferential postage rates. “The book rate is Id. per 
4 oz., or 4d. per pound.” 

In 1899 the amount of the subsidy was raised to £3,000 where it 
remained until 1908. The following year a small special vote was 
passed for the Chatham Islands. Aid was granted for a number of 
years to one, and sometimes two, libraries. 

A very interesting and forward-looking question was put to the 
Government in 1903. Mr A. L. D. Fraser (Napier) asked “whether 
the Government would set up a Select Committee this session to 
inquire and report upon the advisability of inaugurating and sub- 
sidising itinerant libraries? . . . These libraries had proved a great 
success in America, and had been tried to a minor degree in Aus- 
*5 NZPD 101 (1898) p. 339-40 


%* NZ Gazette (1899) p. 2045 
7 NZPD 106 (1899) p. 667 
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trdia, and we in this colony had attempted something in a much 
srialler degree by sending out from the Parliamentary Library boxes 
of books to members and friends during recess. The object was to 
h«ve a certain headquarters from which books might be sent by post 
or rail to outlying parts of the country whereby settlers would get 
the benefit of the latest literature in scientific, educational and fictional 
works . . .”™ The Chief Librarian of the Parliamentary Library in 
a supplementary report” stated that there was no precedent for estab- 
lishing travelling libraries in connection with a legislative or reference 
library. Apart from some Press support the suggestion, unfortunately, 
does not appear to have been taken further. 


1903 was a fruitful year for questions on libraries. One member 
asked whether the amount of the vote could be increased. “Consider- 
ing the prosperous condition of the colony now,” he said, “in com- 
parison with twenty years ago, he hoped the Minister would see his 
way to place the same sum on the estimates as was voted at that 
period—namely, £6,000, double this year’s amount.”” But the Govern- 
ment believed the sum proposed for the year to be sufficient. 


Mr W. H. Field (Otaki) asked “whether the Government would 
give substantial assistance in the establishment and maintenance of 
libraries in country places where timber-mills, flax-mills, and other 
industries are employing a number of men who are at present without 
facilities for the profitable expenditure of their evenings and other 
leisure time?” It would be difficult to get the men to provide them- 
selves with libraries, he went on to say, “because many of them were 
simply birds of passage”.” The Government had looked into this 
matter, the Hon Sir J. G. Ward replied, but it did not see how such 
places could be assisted because there were so many of them. 


The Government did, however, react favourably to the suggestion 
that the Momohaki Experimental Farm be provided with a suitable 
library for the use of the staff and cadets, and that it should be in- 
creased “year by year with all the latest books bearing on the various 
branches of farming”. 

At this time books were being forwarded between subscribers and 
recognised circulating libraries at one-quarter parcel rates on the 
railways. A request in 1904 that books be carried free of charge was 
not regarded favourably by the Government. 

In 1905 a special vote of £100 for libraries in mining townships 
was proposed by the Government. This vote aroused much criticism. 
Some objected to mining townships being singled out for special con- 
sideration while others said that they would prefer to see a larger 
single vote so that libraries generally could be more liberally sup- 
ported. An amendment to strike out the item was lost. The vote was 
ill-conceived and the money was not spent because the terms attached 
to it were too stringent. The following year it was agreed that the 
terms should be relaxed. 

* VZPD 124 (1903) p. 196 
’ Appendix (1904) H.32 
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There was no subsidy in 1909. In 1910 the Government was agai’ 
asked whether the amount of the subsidy could not be increase«. 
Notwithstanding the increase in population, prosperity and the in- 
crease in the number of libraries—312 to 437—the amount of the 
subsidy had remained constant since 1899. The amount was raised to 
£4,000. This sum when distributed afforded a subsidy of 4s. 7.38d. 
in the pound on the nominal income of libraries, and the subsidies 
granted ranged from £6 4s. 7d. to £23 Is. 7d. — 


BooKs OF PASSING INTEREST 


Then in 1913 a new and not unexpected condition was attached to 
the subsidy. “It is particularly enjoined upon the authorities in charge 
of the public libraries concerned that a due proportion of the books 
purchased shall be books having a permanent value; that is, on books 
of more than passing interest.” That the Government was concerned 
about the way its money was being spent is only too apparent from 
the following report. “An analysis of the books added to the public 
libraries during the year indicates that 81.5 per cent of the books 
purchased during the last year were novels. If the additions made 
by the large libraries at Auckland, Onehunga, New Plymouth, Palmer- 
ston North, Wanganui, Wellington, Nelson, Westport, Christchurch, 
Timaru and Oamaru are not included, the proportion of novels is 89 
per cent. One hundred and twenty-three public libraries purchased 
no books other than fiction.” 

Criticism was no longer being directed against novels as a type of 
sensational literature, but against the widespread and deplorable lack 
of balance in library buying and the waste of money involved. The 
position was little better the following year and led to a warning. 
“This cannot be considered as a satisfactory state of affairs, as it is 
clearly not the intention of the Government that the subsidy should 
be expended in the purchase of such literature, and the authorities 
whose duty it is to expend the money to the fullest advantage would 
do well to bear this fact in mind if they wish to retain the sympathy 
of the Government in connection with future grants.” The warning 
had only a slight effect and libraries continued, in most instances, to 
add a much greater prepoderance of fiction to their shelves. 


1916 TO THE END OF SUBSIDIES 

No vote for libraries was passed in 1915 but the following year in 
response to demands the smaller amount of £2,500 was appropriated. 
In that year new conditions which markedly altered the character of 
its distribution in favour of the country libraries were attached to the 
subsidy. A library to be entitled to a subsidy “must not be situated in 
a borough, town, or town district the population of which exceeds 
one thousand” and no library was to receive credit for an augmented 
income exceeding £50.” There was no vote in 1917 but in 1918, 
when the subsidy was restored and the amount raised to £3,000, the 
NZ Gazette (1913) p. 3469 
S Appendix (1913) E.10 


1 
“* Appendix (1915) E.1, p. 73 
% NZ Gazette (1916) p. 3142 
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pooulation limit for libraries entitled to claim a grant was raised to 
fiitzen hundred. 

n 1919 Mr T. K. Sidey (Dunedin South) asked whether the 
Gc vernment would “provide that in cases where reading rooms are 
op:n free to the public and books are lent free of charge libraries 
wil be entitled to the subsidy although the whole cost is borne by the 
rat2s unassisted either by subscriptions or by voluntary contributions?” 
The Right Hon. Mr Massey in his reply referred to the population 
lin it of fifteen hundred and then virtually placed the Government 
in the position of subsidising only subscription libraries. He said that 
“Ii is not proposed to include in the distribution libraries which do not 
receive such subscriptions and contributions.” 


SUBSIDIES, 1877-1929 


Subsidy No. of Subsidy No. of 

Year £ libraries Year £ libraries 
1877 5,000 295 1909 no vote — 
1878 5,000 271 1910 4,000 405 
1879 5,000 — 1911 4,000 391 
1880 no vote — 1912 4,000 408 
1881 no vote -- 1913 4,000 401 
1882 6,000 354 1914 4,000 380 
1883 6,000 356 1915 no vote — 
1884 4,000 385 1916 2,500 236 
1885 4,000 357 1917 no vote — 
1886 4,000 361 1918 3,000 275 
1887-97 no vote — 1919 3,000 273 
1898 2,000 285 1920 3,000 295 
1899 3,000 312 1921-23 no vote a 
1900 3,000 349 1924 3,000 300% 
1901 3,000 369 1925 3,000 290 
1902 3,000 364 1926 3,000 312 
1903 3,000 396 1927 3,000 325 
1904 3,000 411 1928 3,000 325 
1905 3,000 430 1929 3,000 338 
1906 3,000 422 1930-36 no vote = 
1907 3,000 417 1937* 3,000 — 
1908 3,000 437 1938* 8,766 — 


Country Library Service. 
Approximately. 


In 1920 the question of subsidy provision for suburban libraries, 
which might or might not be maintained by a municipality, was 
raised. The Government replied that although the matter would be 
looked into “The object of the grant was to assist the small country 
districts”. In that year, and in accordance with the Government’s 
policy of being primarily concerned to assist only small country dis- 
tricts, the terms under which the subsidy was granted were adjusted 
accordingly. “The number of members subscribing to the library 
during the year must not have been less than eight, each of whom 
must have paid the subscription for at least six months.” 

There was no vote for the years 1921 to 1923. From 1924 the 
sum of £3,000 was paid out annually until the year 1929 when the 


“NZPD 184 (1919) p. 596 
\Z Gazette (1920) p. 3003 








system of subsidies, in the form of grants of money to librarics, 
ceased. 


THE COUNTRY LIBRARY SERVICE 


Throughout this short survey we have seen a continuous demand 
for aid on the part of the small country libraries, and the various 
schemes put forward to meet their needs. Assistance in the form of 
money grants was not, in the long run, entirely successful because 
the money was not wisely spent. Furthermore, new library techniques 
and new conceptions of librarianship were being practiced overseas. 
The time came when a new method was devised for assisting small 
libraries in country districts. In 1937 the Hon. Walter Nash announced 
in his financial statement to the Committee of Supply, “A scheme is 
being inaugurated for assisting small libraries in the country districts. 
This will take the form of a regular loan supply of books from a 
central source, and will constitute the beginning of a comprehensive 
national library system. This service will be ready for operation early 
next year. A sum of £3,000 is to be provided as an initial grant.”” 

When one considers the long standing claims of the country areas 
and the need for a national library system one cannot help but com- 
ment on how well devised the Country Library Service was for meet- 
ing those requirements. Mr L. G. Lowry had the following to say 
during the Budget debate in 1938. “I find this paragraph in the 
Budget:—‘The country library service which was mentioned in last 
year’s Budget is now in operation, and motor vans with supplies of 
literature are being used to visit the more remote centres in both 
North and South Islands.’ This is good news. I am sure that there are 
many young men and women in our back country today who are 
refrained from reading and doing so to their detriment . . . They 
do not know what they are missing. As a result of the Government's 
activities these motor vans with supplies of literature are now going 
out in the back-blocks, and people . . . will have an opportunity to 
read. I am hoping that, as a result of reading the literature that will 
be made available to them, they will be able to comprehend the 
magnitude of the work falling upon those responsible persons who, 
for the time being, guide the destinies of the world. Fiction is all 
right in its place. Good, sound fiction is well worth reading, and we 
have nothing to be afraid of if people ask for works on economics. 
By all means let them have such books . . . If we can only get the 
people to read and read sensibly, they will be in a better position to 
pass judgements on any future happenings which may arise, not only 
in this country, but in any other country . . .”” 


*’ Appendix (1937-8) B.6, p. 20 
% NZPD 251 (1938) p. 854 


This series of articles on Library Legislation and Government Aid 
will be concluded with a brief note on comparative money values. 
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THE READING RECORD 


-FURTHER COMMENTS 


J. NORRIE and C. TIBBLES 


Ten years have passed since Mr McEldowney’s article, “The 
reading record; a vital part of the Training Course”,* but it still largely 
expresses the viewpoint of the supervisors of the record. Because of 
its twofold purpose; to discover the normal level and range of reading 
of the students and also to stimulate them to extend their minds to the 
greatest possible degree; there has always been some ambiguity about 
the reading record. It is essentially a cooperative effort of student and 
tutor, the student offering his comments, his thoughts on twelve books, 
a few at a time, and the tutor in his turn commenting with praise or 
blame, always with the purpose of guiding to the highest standard 
the student can reach. Between them a satisfactory record is usually 
achieved. 

The value of this exercise is, in the view of the supervisors, a very 
real one. The qualities that make a good reading record are of several 
kinds that go to the heart of librarianship. Fundamental is an interest 
in books—an obvious statement, but it is a rarer quality than might 
be expected. To be alive to what books can do, to be able to judge 
them in relation to one another, these faculties do not come without 
thought and imagination. In the last analysis, all the processes of 
dealing with books lead up to this one, and are meaningless if the 
book as an entity is lost sight of. Hence the insistence in the reading 
record on the just appreciation of the worth of individual books 
reveals basic qualities of judgment which are not tested in the same 
way in other parts of the Training Course. Whether students in their 
own libraries deal with a wide or a narrow range of books, the 
possession of these qualities distinguishes the mind that is aware; an 
attribute which, in the shadow of censorship and prejudice, is more 
than ever vital to librarians. 

The only significant change in the reading record since its beginning 
in 1941 has been a reduction in the number of titles required. This 
was originally 25, but became 12 in 1951, spread, as before, over 
two years. No change in this number is contemplated. The purpose of 
the record remains the same, but the present method has been found 
more satisfactory in achieving it. The comments are now expected 
to be longer (about 200 words instead of about 100). The longer 
comment shows better whether the book has been properly read and 
understood, and also demonstrates the ability to put thought into 
words. With a smaller list, each item must make a positive contribu- 
tion. It is for this reason that various restrictions are imposed, e.g. 
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the number of children’s books is limited, professional reading oa 
library topics is left to other parts of the course and no ephemer:| 
books are accepted unless the remarks show that the student recognises 
their inferiority. 

It may be helpful to restate the position in more detail. What the 
supervisor requires is evidence that candidates can appreciate good 
books of different types, and have an eye for what makes a book ba. 
The students are for the most part young. Some find the first steps in 
the reading record difficult. “We receive but what we give”; there is 
a sense in which the student will not get anything from the course 
that he does not put into it. If he confines himself to the lighter type 
of fiction, biography and travel, the tutor will attempt to stimulate 
him to change his normal reading to include books of more value. If 
the student truly wishes to become a more informed person, able in 
his turn to help library users to enrich their lives through books, then 
he will reconsider his attitude and alter his selection. The effort must 
be his, though the tutor is there to encourage and to advise. 


It is from the comments recorded on the books read that it is 
possible to know if they are being understood and assimilated. That 
is why the importance of the annotations equals that of the selection 
of titles. Pious platitudes about impeccable authors are not wanted. 
A less ambitious choice which has reality for the person reading it 
is better. That is why stress has always been laid on the sincerity of 
the reaction. Honesty and thoughtfulness are indispensable. The 
student should analyse his reaction until he can give reasons for his 
opinicns and should avoid vague general statements that mean nothing. 
It is easy to slip into exaggeration; phrases such as “an excellent piece of 
writing”, “I would confidently recommend this book to everyone”, 
and the ubiquitous “well written” applied indiscriminately to the 
chatty autobiography or mediocre novel. Preferable to saying “I en- 
joyed this book very much” is to point out what was enjoyable in the 
bock; preferable to “this is a book worth reading”, so to describe it 
that the point is proved instead of merely stated. 


Simple language is much more effective than phrases that are in- 
tended to sound worthy and literary. Pontifical statements such as 
“everyone will enjoy this book” are difficult to prove. The best com- 
ments are expressed in clear, uncomplicated English, arranged so that 
ideas are grouped in a logical manner. The writer should feel he could 
justify every sentence if asked to do so. The recommendation that 
annotations should consist of about 200 words is only a guide. It 
might be noted, however, that it is not always the most wordy review 
that says the most. Concise expression is more telling than unnecessary 
words. Far too often, too, the story of a book is given at great length, 
in place of reactions to the book. The latter will reveal whether the 
subject has been understood, and the story should not be described 
beyond the extent required for interpreting the ideas involved. 

One sentence in the notes distributed to students states that “a list 
of best sellers cannot be accepted”, and another that “popular 
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biography and travel will not be accepted unless treated critically”. 
Despite this warning, such titles are frequently included. Perhaps it 
would be useful to explain the objections to them. To begin with, it 
is isually just to equate “popular” with “light and ephemeral”. Such 
bo ks should therefore be looked at very closely. Is their popularity 
ba:ed solely on a light, easy to read, perhaps humorous style? Is it 
the personality of the author which pleases? If so, unless the style and 
peisonality are really distinguished, the book will not have appeal in 
ten or twenty years. Many books of this kind are so topical in their 
assumptions and prejudices that they will be found dull by readers 
of the future. Many of them have the same sort of interest as gossip. 
Once the authors and their friends are forgotten, the books will be 
too. It is especially important to be able to sort the wheat from the 
chaff in this category of books, since so much of the current reading 
of many people is drawn from this source. For these reasons, it does 
not create a good impression when students send in such titles accom- 
panied by glowing praise and uncritical recommendation. 

Since the aim of the reading record is to determine if students’ 
interest in books is deep enough and informed enough for them to 
become librarians, a list that shows varied taste is better than one of 
all the same kind of books. Therefore the selection should not be of 
fiction only, or of non-fiction only. In the field of fiction, it is interest- 
ing when an attempt to assess recent publications is combined with 
an appreciation of.older classics. It will perhaps come as a surprise 
to hear that comments on the classics are far from easy to do well. 
The result is often a string of cliches, which show by their inadequacy 
that an original viewpoint demands hard thinking. There are people, 
on the other hand, who rarely read a novel. They should make an 
effort for the reading record. A great deal of the imaginative side of 
human experience, past and present, is found in the novel, in drama 
and poetry. A realisation of this should be revealed in the selection 
of books to read. Likewise, those who normally confine themselves 
to literature should look at the range of books available for the modern 
citizen. Book reviewing periodicals will also indicate the variety of 
publications. It may be of assistance to know that the most generally 
successful student-reviews are those of factual and instructional books. 
These could provide a starting point for the student who feels at a 
loss. But books of facts are not enough by themselves. The horizon 
will be widened by books of theory, of discussion, of philosophy, of 
politics, books about the many problems of today, books explaining 
science and nature, books on music and art. Some may find it of 
interest to link up some of their items, e.g. two books which treat a 
subject from quite different points of view, or deal with different 
aspects of a country, or works by and about the same author. 

lor some students both the reading and the expression of opinion 
are obviously a source of enjoyment. This is the ideal, for those who 
are training to be librarians must surely enjoy reading or they would 
not choose that career. If books and people are to be brought together 
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it is necessary first to read, secondly to have an opinion of what is 
read and thirdly to be able to justify that opinion. So the whole 
process of the reading record is precisely what the librarian in practice 
needs to do. The habit of wide reading and the constant exercise of 
informed judgment are the basis of both. 





HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE 
IN DUNEDIN 


JEAN MUNRO 


It is now twenty years since the Dunedin Public Library instituted 
its Hospital Service, by which a free library service is given to patients 
in the Dunedin Public Hospital. By agreement with the Dunedin City 
Council the Hospital Board has provided the necessary physical equip- 
ment, and has contributed to the librarian’s salary in proportion to 
the time spent in the hospital. The library was originally housed in a 
small room shared with the hospital hostess, but is now quite in- 
dependent, having a separate room. The books are permanently 
allocated to the hospital while remaining the property of the Public 
Library. 

In April 1949 several members of the library staff benefited by a 
series of lectures on hospital libraries given by Miss Jean Norrie, and 
for some time each of these assistants did the hospital work for 
two weeks at a time, but this was later discontinued as impractical and 
a permanent hospital librarian was appointed. 

In 1952, at the request of the manager, a deposit of 60 books 
was established at Parkside Home; these books were changed monthly 
and the issuing was done by one of the inmates. This was superseded 
by a regular service each Thursday morning. The work here is amongst 
elderly inmates of the men’s and women’s homes and geriatric wards, 
and is predominantly request work. When the Wakari Hospital was 
opened in June 1957, we were asked by the Medical Superintendent 
to provide a library service to the patients there; this meant engaging a 
part-time assistant to cope with the extra work involved. 

Four afternoons a week are spent at the hospitals, as the service 
cannot be given effectively in the mornings because of interference 
with hospital routines. Wednesday, being a visiting day, is omitted. 
Books are displayed on a book trolley which is replenished from a 
pool of stock kept in the library room, the stock on the trolley being 
changed each day to satisfy the varying tastes of men and women 
patients. The issue system is simple, each book having a book pocket 


This article was prepared for publication before Miss Munro left 
the staff of the Dunedin Public Library. 
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pasted on the inside front cover, a book card bearing author and title 
be ng kept in the pocket. When the book is issued the card is removed 
from the pocket and the patient’s name, ward, and date of issue 
recorded on it. Cards are counted at the end of the day and filed 
alphabetically by author, the issue being divided by ward, with guide 
cards, so that the cards for all books issued to each ward are kept 
tovether. Books are discharged by removing the card from the issue 
and replacing it in the book pocket. 

t is difficult to enforce ordinary library discipline regarding overdue 
books, because patients are ill and must not be worried about those 
that are overdue or lost. Losses occur through various causes—through 
patients failing to return books; through staff sometimes picking up 
books left by outgoing patients; and by patients passing on books to 
others without telling the librarian. Various devices have been adopted 
experimentally for securing the more regular return of books, but the 
most successful has been the introduction of deposit boxes to each 
ward. These are square boxes, with a slot in the side into which 
discharged patients post their library books, thus ensuring their safe 
return. These boxes, in which the nursing staff are asked to place all 
stray books, are responsible for the recovery of many books which 
would otherwise be lost. The standard of book bought for the 
Hospital Service is in general below the level of book stock provided 
for the normal free service of a public library. Fiction is issued mostly 
to patients who are in hospital for only a short time, while in ortho- 
paedic wards, or wherever patients remain for a longer time, more 
subject enquiries are received. Books on philosophy, house plans, 
gardening, handicrafts, poetry and water-colour painting are examples 
of requests by long-term patients. Hospital romances, racing stories, 
war adventures and such books as June Opie’s Over my Dead Body, 
and Richard Gordon’s Dector in the House, appear frequently in our 
request list for patients who are staying for only a short while. Not 
infrequently we are asked for books in German, Russian and Dutch 
languages, by foreign-speaking patients. Less recent authors are asked 
for in wards where men and women are predominantly older. 


Periodicals are important. Many patients, particularly those recover- 
ing from operations, find it easier to pick up a magazine with short 
stories and articles: these often lead to the choice of a book. We find 
also that books which have large print and are light to hold are much 
in demand. 


We must be careful not to involve ourselves 1m a discussion con- 
cerning a patient’s illness, and tactfully evade the requests for medical 
books which occasionally come from elderly patients. 

\ bookplate in every book draws attention to the request service 
and urges patients to ask for what they want: any book in the Public 
Library is available to patients on request. 


The service is not extended to private hospitals, nor to wards or 
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hospitals for infectious diseases, though we are sometimes asked to 
visit the Isolation Ward—in such cases the patient is given magazines 
which are later destroyed. The children’s wards are catered for »y 
the children’s library, through the hospital teachers, although we «lo 
have an intermediate collection of books for young people, to supply 
any youthful patient in an adult ward. 

This service is acknowledged to be of great value by sisters, 
physiotherapists, by staff members who are trying to occupy patienis, 
and especially by those elderly people in Parkside Home who tend 
to become dispirited. 

When the library services started in 1938 we had 250 books; we 
now have 1500 in use in three hospitals. Some of the books from each 
hospital are interchanged periodically to ensure variety of choice of 
popular material. Books selected from the shelves of the Public 
Library for hospital use are changed regularly. 





WHO’S WHO AND WHY 


Who’s Who in New Zealand Libraries, 1958. Edited by A. L. 
Olsson. Wellington, N.Z.L.A., 1958. 5s. A must for every library. 
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N.Z.L.A. STANDING 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 16 DECEMBER 1959 


Present: G. T. Alley, H. Macaskill, W. J. McEldowney, M. S. Martin, 
S Perry, J. O. Wilson, D. M. Wylie, and the Registrar. 


Lolita by Nabokov: A letter dated 7 December from the Minister of 
Customs stating that he was not prepared to rescind his decision to pro- 
hibit the importation of the book Lolita was received. 


Suggested Reorganisation of the Branches of the Association: Mr 
McEldowney reported that requests had been received from branches for 
further information about the proposal and he said that he had written 
something about it for the December issue of New Zealand Libraries. lt 
was agreed that there was nothing more that could usefully be done. The 
Registrar was authorised to put a note in the Newsletter saying that copies 
cf the Activities Committee’s report on branches and sections as presented 
to the 1959 conference would be made available on request. 


Position of Librarian, Palmerston North University College: The 
Registrar read an acknowledgment from the Registrar, Victoria University 
of Wellington, of the letter sent to him after the last meeting of the 
Standing Executive Committee, and a letter from the Chairman, Standing 
Ccmmittee on University Librarians, to the Vice-Chancellor, Victoria 
University of Wellington, a copy of which had been sent to the Associa- 
tion for its information. The correspondence was received. 


Esther Glen Award: A letter dated 2 December from the Secretary, 
Literary Fund Advisory Committee, stating that the Committee would 
give consideration to Mr Duggan’s book Falter Tom and the Water Boy 
as a possible contender for the award of achievement of £100 to be de- 
cided next year. The Hon. Secretary reported that Mr Duggan had been 
awarded the Burns Fellowship and would therefore probably be in Dunedin 
at the time of the conference. The report was received, and it was resolved 
that Mr Duggan be invited to the Jubilee Conference as a guest of the 
Association and that the Esther Glen medal be presented at the dinner. 


Importation of Gramophone Records: A letter from the Minister of 
Customs stating that he would meet a deputation from the Association 
on 27 January was received, and it was reaffirmed that the deputation 
consist of Mr Perry, Mr Wylie, Professor Page and the Hon. Secretary. 
The following remit (to be withdrawn in the event of a favourable out- 
ceme of the deputation) submitted by five members of the Association was 
accepted for inclusion on the order paper for the 1960 conference: “That 
this conference of the New Zealand Library Association express its concern 
at the continuing fruitlessness of negotiations carried on with the Minister 
of Customs during the last eighteen months regarding the supply of 
gramophone records to libraries, and calls upon the Government to treat 
recorded music and the spoken word no less generously than books are 
now being treated under the import licensing system.” 


Finance Committee: A report dated 25 November (1959/59) from 
the Finance Committee was received. On the motion of Mr Perry, seconded 
by Mr Wilson, it was resolved that Council be asked by postal ballot to 
vete on the proposal that the propesed subscription rates and change in 
voting strength of institutional members be submitted to the Annual Meet- 
ing in the name of the Council, either for adoption under the proposed 
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STEELCASE instantly-adjustable Library Shelving can be easily 
erected, dismantled, and moved to new locations by unskilled per- 
sonnel. It is designed for expansion, contraction and re-location of (d) 
book storage with incomparable ease. It is a simple type of skeleton 
construction which supports bracket type shelves—gives strength 
with amazing light weight. There are single or double-faced units (e) 
that allow the most efficient use of floor space whilst combinations 
of both units provide flexibility in storage arrangements to meet the 
needs of modern library layout, eliminate permanent size shelves— 
reduce initial shelf planning to minimum. STEELCASE. 
LIBRARY SHELVING by 
ENGINEERING LTD. 
Wakefield St., Station Rd., Penrose, 
Lower Hutt. Auckland. 
Phone: 60-117 Phones: 596-288, 594-275 
Manufacturers of New Zealand’s widest range of Steel Office 
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new rules or, in the event of the new rules not being adopted by the 

Annual Meeting, in the form of an amendment to the present rules. It 

wis agreed that the notice of motion prepared for the Annual Meeting 

should contain a note of the date on which it was proposed that the new 
rates should come into force and also a note of the present rates. 
Legislation Committee: Mr Perry reported on behalf of the Convener 
that the Legislation Committee had prepared a complete revision of the 
rules incorporating the amendments which had been made from time to 
time to the 1948 rules, giving effect to the Activities Committee’s pro- 
posals for election of officers, and rounding off a number of minor matters. 

The rules relating to branches had not been changed, although it was 

noted that an amendment deleting all references to branches in the rules 

would be proposed at the Annual Meeting, and that due notice of the 
proposed amendment would be set out in the order paper for the meeting. 

The Committee recommended (a) that the order paper for the Annual 

Meeting contain a formal notice of motion, in the name of Mr Perry, that 

rules as set out in document 1959/62 be adopted as the rules of the 

Association; (b) that the document concerned be sent to Council, branches 

and to all those who had registered for the conference, and that it be 

made available to others on request; (c) that an outline of the proposed 
changes in the rules be set out in the Newsletter; (d) that provision be 

made for the Annual Meeting to be called early in the conference for a 

discussion on the rules, and that a committee then be set up to consider 

any objections to the proposed rules and report back to the Annual 

Meeting at an adjourned meeting on the Friday. The report was received 

and the recommendations approved. 

Conference Committee: A report from the Conference Committee was 
received and the following decisions made: 

(a) That the Annual Meeting be called for 9 a.m. on Wednesday, 17 

February, and that after a discussion on the rules it be adjourned 

until 9 a.m. on Friday, 19 February. 

That the Prime Minister be asked to propose a toast to the Association 

at the jubilee dinner. 

(c) That the design of the presidential badge continue to be used as the 
Association’s emblem, and that if necessary a block in a suitable size 
be made. 

(d) That the number attending the jubilee dinner be restricted to 160, 
the final decision on other arrangements for the dinner to be made 
in January. 

(e) That the following remit from the Auckland Branch be accepted for 
inclusion on the order paper: “That the New Zealand Library As- 
sociation should consider making annual grants to branches on a per 
capita basis so that branches may be able to conduct more ambitious 
activities, and thus make a stronger appeal both to members and 
persons interested in libraries.” 





(b 
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SOME NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


OXFORD BOOKS 


THE LORE AND LANGUAGE OF SCHOOLCHILDREN 
by lona & Peter Opie 43/6 NZ 


EUROPEAN VISION AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC. A Study 
in the History of Art and Ideas, by Bernard Smith 112/-NZ 


OXFORD ECONOMIC ATLAS OF THE WORLD, Second 
Edition 51/6 NZ 


JAMES JOYCE. A Full and Authoritative Biography, by 
Richard Ellman 78/6 NZ 


THE CAMPDEN WONDER. A Detective Story, ed. by Sir 
George Clark 23/6 NZ 


STUDIES IN LANDSCAPE DESIGN, by G. A. Jellicoe 
33/6 NZ 


THE CRIMINAL PROSECUTION IN ENGLAND, by Sir 
Patrick Devlin 16/3 NZ 


REINFORCED CONCRETE SIMPLY EXPLAINED, Fifth 
Edition, by Oscar Faber, revised by John Faber 16/3 NZ 


AN INTRODUCTION TO METAPHYSICS, by Martin 
Heidegger, trans. by Ralph Mannheim 30/6 NZ 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. A Full-scale Biography, by W. M. 
Wallace 43/6 NZ 


Please order these important new Oxford books from your usual 
library supplier now. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


WELLINGTON 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL GRADUATION, 1959 


The presentation ‘of diplomas and certificates to the members of the 
1959 Library School class took place at the lecture hall of the Wellington 
Public Libraries on 20 November 1959. The chairman was Mr G. T. Alley, 
Director of the National Library Service. Mr W. J. McEldowney, Acting 
Director of the Library School, made a short speech on the work of the 
School and the class of 1959. 

Dr A. D. Osborn, Librarian of the Fisher Library, University of Sydney, 
at present making a survey of the library resources of New Zealand at the 
invitation of the N.Z.L.A. gave the graduation address. 

Dr Osborn said that although libraries were part of the oldest of the 
scholarly professions they were today essentially a modern development. 
The modern conception of the library arose in the nineteenth century and 
was well exemplified in the British Museum. By the 1830s over 200 people 
per day were seeking information from the Museum. Thomas Carlyle, in 
asking for all the information that the Museum had on the French Revolu- 
tion, which could not be provided because no one knew where it all was, 
and in requesting admittance for his research assistants, characterised the 
change. These new demands on libraries meant that the librarian as a living 
catalogue was no longer adequate, and the principle grew of a catalogue 
for self service. The growing importance of the library in adult education 
could be seen on the occasion of the founding of the Boston Public Library 
in 1854, the first of the modern libraries in the United States, when there 
was a great debate as to whether it should be a gentleman’s library or a 
centre of information for all. 


Recently, in the Nazi period, the failure which led to the defeat of the 
Germans was their shutting-off of the sources of information. The opposite 
was the case in the world today. In Russia information was provided on a 
more lavish scale than the world had seen before. In 40 years some 800 
universities had been established and the library of any one of them would 
have well above the combined resources of the four university libraries in 
New Zealand. If a person went to the Moscow State University Library— 
the largest in the world—he would find that new books were carried by 
hand to the sixth floor. Money was put into essentials, into books, rather 
than those facilities which we would think more important. There was an 
almost universal belief in the value of education and research, and a 
readiness to provide money for this. 


Dr Osborn said that today libraries have become an index of a country’s 
wish to progress or—unfortunately perhaps—to survive. Knowledge was 
so freely available today that any country, provided it was prepared to 
organise and provide its people with tools as good as other countries, could 
gain supremacy in research. 


However, he said, it must not be forgotten that books have a humanistic 
value as well as being tools for opening up fields of knowledge. 


Dr Osborn discussed the contribution which each kind of library makes 
to the community, and emphasised that no library can be self-sufficient; it 
must make its resources available to others; and that a National Library 
is the king-pin of any country’s library system. He said that his generation 
of librarians had seen great demands made on libraries, and great changes, 
but that the problems were not yet solved. It was easier now than 40 years 
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ago to see just how essential libraries were in the maintenance of our 
values and way of life. 


The Hon. H. G. R. Mason, the Attorney-General, spoke briefly before 
presenting the diplomas and certificates. He said that it was a great delight 
for him when he was Minister of Education to work with Mr Alley. He 
knew so little, and Mr Alley had such a thorough knowledge of library 
matters so that when Mr Alley came to him with an idea all that he had to 
do was to say yes. Mr Mason said that when he was first confronted with 
the wilderness of books in a library he conceived a great admiration for the 
person who “learnt the books”. It was because of people like himself who 
were helpless in the face of the mass of material in a library that gradu- 
ates from the Library School were needed. He recalled that he had pre- 
sented diplomas to the first graduates in 1946, and was now about to present 
a diploma to the 250th graduate of the Schocl. The founding of the Library 
School, with which he had been closely associated, was another example of 
the co-operation of the Government with those whose work it was to 
provide better facilities and conditions for the people of New Zealand. 


Diplomas of the School were presented to: Margaret R. Barber, A. 
Shirley Barker, P. R. Coster, Ekok Djaka, Dorothy W. Freed, Kathleen E. 
Frost, Jan Hutchison, Khoo Oon Chor, Mary Knowles, B. K. McKeon, 
T. M. Mowbray, Hilary Pointer and Grace M. Schoen. Certificates were 
presented to Desma W. Butler, Rojani and J. N. B. Tairas. 





LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourself of the services of 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 
Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 

and schools. 
BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7”°—S5/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10”—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra-—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened--Up to 10” x 7” 
—2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7°—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 











Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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M. A. RENNIE 


ntroducing the NELSON SLEEVE — 


BEST OF ALL BOOK JACKETS 
NO EDGE TAPES NEEDED 


High quality, long lasting, and very resistant to hard wear 
Nelson Sleeves are manufactured 4 of an inch deeper than stock 
ook sizes, to allow for easy insertion of pictorial jacket into sleeve. 


This extra depth also allows the front and back end boards of 
e book to be inserted into the sleeve. 


The thickness of the end boards takes up the extra 4 of an inch, 
us ensuring a comfortable, close fit. 


Supplied in the following stock sizes: 
Ref. and Size 
size no. Depth To take jacket Price 
1000/CCO 74 in. 7 in. x 18in. 7d each 
1000/CC I 72 in. Ti in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC2 73 in. 7h in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC3 7i in. 7i in. x 18 in. 7d each 


1000/CCS5 82 in. 82 in. 

1000/CC6 88 in. 84in. x 18 in. 8d each 

1000/CC7 8% in. 83 im. x 18 in. 8d each 
Other sizes quoted on request. 


x 
x 

1000/CC4 83 in. 8 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
x 
x 


18 in. 8d each 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


NON TEAR P.V.C. and ACETATE COVERS, bound with cloth 
r lassometric tapes of various colours. Same size and prices as 


CUT PLASTIC PIECES 


Sizes up to 83 in. x 18 in—4d each 
Sizes 9 in to 10 in. x 18 in.—5d each 


loth tapes various colours, 2-inch core—6/- per 50-yd. roll. 
Vinamul adhesive glue—6/6 per tin 
ll prices net Special quotes for contract lots 
RDER WITH CONFIDENCE from: 
MRS M. A. RENNIE 


114 Princes Drive 
NELSON 








Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 








““WHITCOMBES ‘ror BOOKS” 


THE WILD WEST COAST 


By Leslie Hobbs, this is a book which does justice 
to the reputation of New Zealand’s once notorious 
West Coast—delightfully entertaining anecdotes, 
history and legends about our most unpredictable, 
amusing, distinctive citizens—the Wild West —— 

/- 


HANDBOOK OF NEW ZEALAND AGRICULTURE 


Written by J. W. Hadfield, the former Director of 
the Crop Research Division, Lincoln, D.S.LR., this | 
new handbook is of real practical value to everyone 
connected with farming in New Zealand. Contents 
cover a wide range of subjects in alphabetical order, 
including pastures, pasture species, manures and soils, 
plant pests and diseases, weed control and arable | 
farm crops 12/6 


PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL PRODUCTION 


This 318-page, revised edition has been brought right 
up-to-date with the latest. scientific discoveries. 
Written for New Zealand farmers by Dr McMeekan, 
a world recognised authority, this is a book of prac- 
tical application which will be frequently consulted 
by all connected with agriculture in New Zealand. 


27/6 
MOIR’S GUIDE BOOK 


This new edition of G. M. Moir’s well-known guide |} 
to tramping tracks of the great Southern Lakes and 
Fiords of Otago and Southland, covers the Queens- 
town district—Routeburn, Hollyford and southwards, | 
Indispensable to all climbers and trampers who ven- 
ture into this area. 150 pages, 28 pages of illustra- 
tions. 12/6 


NEW ZEALAND ENGLISH 


This is a new edition of Professor Arnold Wall's 
extremely popular guide to the correct pronunciation 
of English, giving answers to the hundreds of every- 
day problems which arise in the use of English. Over 
100 words have been added to the list of words of 
doubtful pronunciation, the book thoroughly revised, 
and such interesting sections as the pronunciation of 
selected Maori words and names have been entelnet 
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